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‘But how sadly will the seene be reversed, if the first thoughts which o¢- 

cur to aman, concerning-himself, be of the gloomy and threatening kind; 


if his temper, instead of calmnefs and self enjoyment, fhall yield him 
nothing but disquiet and painful agitation ? BLAIR‘’s SERMONS. 





Tue Abbé Blanchet ‘was born the 26th January 

1707, at the town of Anguville in the district of 

Chartres, from parents little blefsed by fortune; but 

independent and honest. He may be said to have 

erected himself. He came to the college of Lewis xiv. 

at Paris to.finifh his studies, The Jesuits were not 
VOL. viii. A 


* Author of several elegant miscellaneous tiles, two of which our 
weaders have lately seen, the dean of Badajoz, and the Wil/. All of this 
author’s works display a similar elegant turn of humour, and have a fine 


oral tendency. 
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2 memoirs of Abbé Blanchet. March 7. 
long in discovering the sweet disposition gnd talents 
‘of this young man, who very soon became the confi- 
dant of his companions, and the friend of his masters. 
These last so overloaded him with kindnefs and dis- 
tinction, that through gratitude he mistook his voca- 
tion ; and in 1724 he began his novicefhip, but did 
not remain there long. Already governed by a se- 
cret ascendant, by a restlefsnefs, the principle of 
which he was ignorant of, but which was nothing else 
but that natural desire of man for liberty and inde- 
pendance, he quitted his masters, or rather his be- 
nefactors, but with so much feeling, that they regret- 
ted his lofs, and they never lost sight of him. He re- 
quested their friendthip, but did not speak of protec~ 
tion. Being his own master, but without support, 
‘without fortune, he never doubted, but that among 
his school fellows, providence had reserved him a 
friend to console and afsist him. One sees every day 
so many reputations falsely usurped, that it appears 
but just to speak of that merit which was desirous 
of concealment. But is it proper to occupy the public 
attention with one-who had condemned himself to ob- 
scurity, and which will not fail to be made a reproach 
to his historian? It fhail be fhown whether the Abbé 
Blanchet had sufficient virtue, talents, or originality, 
to deserve that after his death his portrait fhould be 
drawn ; and it is to be hoped that this picture will 
- bea stronger resemblance because he-himself will 
furnith the principal features and the colouring. 

To judge of the gloomy affections which, from the . 
age of twenty, poisoned his life, it is necefsary to 
lacar him when he converses with the keeper of all 
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his sentiments ; ‘1 am impatient to ease my secret 
pains in pouring them into your heart: My health 
gets worse and worse, and I am so horribly low that 
life is become bitter to me ; such as I am, it ts necef= 
sary to support it ; but are others obliged to do it ? 
TF lose myself; Iam always in my perplexities; I 
do not know how I hall get out of them ; if religion 
did not comfort me, I believe I fhould go mad.” 
When one recollects that it is the author of so many 
charming verses and tales‘who thus exprefses him- 
self, that it is a man who was so much sought af-— 
ter, particularly for the sweetnefs of his temper, 
and the good humour of his wit, one must admit 
that the human heart will contain many contrari- 
ties. , 
In order to avoid being carried away by different 
pafsions, he proposed to himself a plan, conformable 
to his principles, from which nothing could turn 
him. He gave himself up intirely to the educating 
young persons, and resolved, in spite of his aversion 
to any kind of constraint, to do for others what had 
' been done so generously for himself. He had not 
the trouble of hunting after pupils, they were before 
liand with him. His old masters watched over him 
without his knowledge; the fathers Brumoy, Bou- 
geant, Castel, and the ingenious Grefset, whom he 
liad loved more than the rest, had procured hima 
sort of reputation. Besides M. Bouvart, who was 
already celebrated, (for the first steps of this great 
physician were those of a giant,) and M. de Gennes 
who was a man of letters, as well as a famous advo- 


eate, both countrymen aad friends of the Abbé Blan- 
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chet, had made him known and desired by all the 
best in France. Persons of very high rank withed.’ 
to trust all the hopes of their honour to his care ; 
but he preferred, at. first, a public institution. He 
was a distinguifhed profefsor of the humanities and 
rhetorick, in two provincial colleges. A real aq 
postle, M. de Merinville, bifhop of Chartres, who: 
was an eye witnefs of his zeal’and. of his succefs, but 
who saw his health suffering from it, offered. him a 
canonry, on condition he would take priests orders : 
“* My lord,” replied he, “‘ I am too honest a man te | 
undertake it.” Hethen gave his reasons, and.this vir- 
tuous prelate could not fail approving them; the 
fact is, he did not think himself worthy of so impor- 
tant an office, and he was in this like his illustrious 
countryman Nicole. 

His health, which was daily on the decline, forced 
him to take, private pupils, frequently more benefi- 
cial than the other mode ; but this he did not calculate 
upon, he only thought of doing good, which he did. 

As I only write the life of the Abbé Blanchet as 
fhort as I can, I speak but little of his pupils. It must 
be known, however, that all of them have done him. 
great honour by their irreproachable manners. He 
appeared more contented with himself; but his most 
intimate friend, and to whom J owe all my materials, 
and all the vouchers of this writing, was not satisii- 
ed with him. M. de Chavannes (at present dean of 
the parliament of Paris), for it is of him I speak, one 
of the worthiest and most upright magistrates of our 
age, gave him an indultum *, which he neglected to 


® See the French Encyclopedia—article indulte.. 





1792. memoirs of Abbé Blanchet. 5 
present and kept it five years. He gave him ano~ 
ther which was worth to him a canonry in the cathe- 
dral church of Boulogne, near the sea. He set out, 
and writes thus in his first letter : ‘* Here I am arrived 
at Boulogne, the question now is whether I fhall re- 
main here? That no mortal can determine; for even 
I myself, who ought to know more on that subject 
than any one else, cannot!” It is from this period 
that the scruples, the indecision, and the singularities 
of the Abbé Blanchet, went on increasing ; but as he 
was in some sort a double man, that is to say two 
different characters were visible in him, we fhall soon 
consider him in another point of view. His chapter 
prefsed him to complete his orders ; he replied as he 
had before done, and gave his resignation into the . 
hands of M. de Mirepoix, who allowed him eight days 
to consider of it. He persisted in it. The difficulty 
was how to inform his friend of it; but M. de Cha- 
vannes, who respected and admired the virtue which 
kept him poor, accepted his reasons, as he had before 
done; without being disgusted. What would become 
of human kind if strong minds did not every now | 
and then take pity of the weak ? 

Being freed from his canonry, he again took te 
what he used to call in joke bis Collar of misery, 
and at which he was the first to laugh. ‘“ Since 
one must row, said he, I row with a tolerable good 
grace, and cheerfully enough.” He always looked 
on the title of preceptor as honourable; and delighted so 
much in that profefsion formerly so highly esteemed t 


+ See Plutarch’s life of Theseus and the 7th Satire of Juvenal. 
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that it seemed fitted for him ; it is for this reason he 
quitted it with regret, and preserved such a memory 
of it, that he looked upon himself as belonging to the 
family, where he had educated any young person. 
The singularity of this voluntary resignation, add- 
ed to the more singular contrasts which he constant~ 
ly exhibited, naturally, and without any affectation, 
excited a curiosity in many, who, if he had lived like 
other people, would not have minded him. Great 
men wifhed'to be acquainted with one, who keeping 
pain and chagrins for himself, carried good humour 


and mirth wherever he went ; a man aboye z wh 
did not know how to atk or accept; Who; hi 
heart despised , but without cynicism, and 


Prithout Gosstingsgebut who did not bid others 
gael 80; as may be. seen from the pains he took to pro- 
wide honourably for his nephew, (M. 1’ Abbé Four- 
nier canon of the cathedral of Chartres, ) very worthy, 
without doubt, of all his affection and esteem. The 
great knew. him and loved him ; they esteemed him 
so much as to occupy themselves about his fortune’ ° 
in spite of himself. 

Let us observe here, that his character, for talents 
are out of the question, offers very similiar traits 
to that of the famous J. J. Roufseau, but there are 
great difsimilarities. Jean Jacques was continually 
a prey to the love of fame; he distrusted all the 
world, and was always unsocial; om the other hand 
tie Abbé Blanchet kept as much as he could his life 
and writings unknown, lived in perfect confidence, 
and died in the arms of friendfhip. 
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In, general, human life is spent almost entirely in 
withing for, and in pursuit of honours and riches ; 
the life of the Abbé Blanchet is more remarkable 
by the obstacles which he never ceased to throw in 
the way of his fortune, which came to seek him 
without his thinking of it. They made him inter- 
preter of the Englith, Italian and Spanith tongues, at 
the king’s library. After he had considered of it, he 
went to M. Bignon ;—“ I understand what you come 
for,” said the librarian, ‘‘ but wiil not accept the re- 
signation of your place of interpreter, as M. de Mi- 
xepoix did that of your canonry ; moreover, added 
he, it is a recompence given you, and not an employ- 
ment.” Thus the Abbé was condemned to receive 
a hundred pistoles, which were continued to his last 
moments, They had made him an interpreter, on 
condition he interpreted nothing ; they made-him cen- 
sor, on the like terms, and merely to give him a pen- 
sion ; but this time he would have his way, and ac- 
cepted the title but refused the salary. He never 
loved presents, of whatever sort they might be; and 
he had made a. kind of agreement, with his generous 
friends, by which they were forced to serve him ac- 
cording to his own fancy rather than as they wifhed, 

These victories gained over the perpetual scruples 
of the Abbé, made his friends more eager. They 
got him nominated librarian of the king’s cabinet, 
an honourable and lucrative place; but as soon as 
they informed him of it, they tid not allow him time 
to deliberate. You must set out directly and with- 
eut delay. More confounded than surprised, at this 
mew piece of good fortune, he writes to his friend, ‘* J 
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set out to-morrow for Versailles, and I think my books 
will follow me the day after. Alas! I am much afraid 
that my dear books and] may not return very soon.” 
He arranged, with a great deal of intelligence, the li- 
brary which had been intrusted to his care ; he con- 
ducted himself, also much to the liking of the prince 
and courtiers, who sought for his conversation, 
though he did not flatter them. In his commerce 
with them he had the talent to speak truth without 
rudenefs, and was polite without familiarity. He 
was a scrupulous observer of good breeding, and per- 
fectly aquainted with igs different fhades. It was in 
vain they called him familiarly my dear ; his reply 
was always Sir; and it was by these means he a- 
voided any humiliations, which are generally the 
consequences of unequal connections. _ 

' During this time he was dying of chagrin, and 
ennui, as he declares himself to his friend: ** Ah! 
my friend, I hope you are more happy where you 
are than I am here! I will quit it, if it please God, 
about the end of winter. I fhall find myself in all pro- 
bability as I was before, in moderate poverty, which 
doesnot alarm me when to it is joined liberty, health of 
body, and peace of mind.” He gave up his place, 
as he said he would, and returned to Paris, but his 
stay at Versailles had cured him of all illusion, by 
bringing immediately under his own eyes, what can 
only be esteemed when seen at a distance. 

As the pafsions are every where the same, Paris, 
after this new and last experiment, appeared to him 
like a desart. Thinking himself incapable hence- 
Aorward of living with mankind, whom he could net 
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esteem, as much as he wifhed, and dreading the con- 
tinual slight of friends, whose warmest expectations 
he had disappointed, he took the resolution of hiding, 
at St Germainsen Jaye, the remainder of a life, which 
he thought nearer its period than it was, for he lan- 
guifhed there in melancholy near seventeen years. 

He no sooner took refuge in this last asylum, than 
he found the truth, that in changing places, we do 
not change characters. As soon as he had experienced 
his new situation, he thus exprefsed himself: “* As 
for me, who, ‘as you know, has scarce ever tasted 
happinefs, I thall have lefs of it for the time to come. 
I am worn down by a cruel melancholy, which I can 
no longer conquer ; and against which there are not 
any resources here. In these last six weeks I am 
like a bear in my hole, without having the courage 
to receive any visitor; if it please God this will soon 
finith, for according to all circumstances I fhall die*ef 
pure melancholy ; in the mean time preserve for me 
all those sentiments with which you honour me; it 
seems to me, that as long as I enjoy the friendthip of 
such a person as you I fhall not go mad, which I am 
sometimes apprehensive of.” 

To be concluded in our next. 


ON ANIMAL INSTINCT. 

Continued from p. 86 vol. vii. 
‘OF ail the instincts that influence the animal crea 
tion, that which induces the dog to attach himself to 


man, seems to be the most unaccountable. Other 
VOL. vit. . 
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animals may be tamed ; many may be domesticated, 
so as to depend upon man for their subsistence; al- 
most all animals may be brought by means of hun- 
ger, to look up to man for their food, and to yield to 
him a certain kind of obedience, from this over- 
powering compulsitor ; but the dog is the only ani- 
mal that delights in the society of man above that of 
its own species; the only animal that attaches itself 
to him through choice, who takes pleasure in his 
smiles, who seems even to participate in his grief, 
and who, with unexampled fidelity, becomes his com- 
panion in adversity, and prosperity, nor-ever deserts 
him on any occasion. No wonder if an attachment 
so strong, so uniform, and so lively, fhould beget a 
sort of reciprocal regard; and that man, on so many 
occasions, fhould discover such a marked fondnefs 
for this faithful domestic ! Who can blame the poor 
old man, who, when receiving a pittance of alms for 
himself, petitioned forasmall matter more for his dogs 
and though it was natural enough for the person who 
was bestowing the bounty, to desire the man to put 
away his dog; yet when the powerful appeal was 
made to his feelings, ‘‘ J /ball then have no creature 
on earth that regards me,”” we applaud the benefi- 
cence which induced him to continue the pension to 
the faithful dog, as long as his unfortunate owner li- 
ved. ' 

his attachment of the dog to man, were it only 
observed to take place where he had no accefs to 
others of its own kind, might be resolved into the 
gregarious principle, which in some clafses of animals 
is very strong. Among horses, cattle, and most of 
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the domesticated animals, this instinct is very power- 
ful; and though, in many cases, habit may recon~ 
cile these animals to solitude, yet it often happens 
that a cow, which has not been early accustomed to 
be alone, can never be reconciled to it without dis- 
covering evident marks of uneasinefs, that pre- 
vents her from feeding. Animals of this tempera- 
ment, when deprived of those of their own species, 
gtadually contract a fondnefs for those of any other 
kind that is often with them ; 2 cow in my neigh- 
bourhood, when forced to go alone for a day, conti- 
nues lowing without intermifsion, and when the milk- 
maid approaches, the cow runs up to her, not only 
for the relief fhe finds in being milked, but for the 
pleasure, as would seem, of society. Often have I 
seen a conversation between tke two continued for 
half an hour together, the milk-maid soothing her 
for her solitary state, and the cow returning het me- 
lancholy complainings at every pause. When 2 
solitary horse, afheep, a goat, ora deer happen to be 
confined in the same pasture with a cow, they mu- 
tually contract a reciprocal fondnefs for each other, 
and_ discover a great degree of uneasinefs when they 
are separated ; but I have met with no instance of the 
strong power of this propensity more striking than 
the following: A physician in the country chanced 
to have a single horse, with no other domestic a- 
nimal, that lived without doors, except one chicken, 
These two solitary animals, thus deprived of society 
among their own species, soon contracted a fondnefs 
for the company of each other, and were never asun- 
der unlefs from unavoidable necefsity. When the horse 
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was carried from home, the poor chicken wandered 
about in search of him incefsantly, in melancholy 
mood, and when he returned, they flew together 
with the most evident tokens of mutual satisfaction. 
‘The hen picked up her food, by the horse’s side, and 
the horse lifted up his feet, and moved himself with. 
the most cautious attention, least he fhould acciden- 
tally hurt his diminutive companion. This. affords: 
a proof of the strong power of the gregarious prin~ 
ciple. But nothing of that kind can be alleged of the 
dog. He voluntarily deserts his own species for’ 
man; arid only afsociates for a fhort time with the 
female, who receives but a few casual visits, while 
his general happinefs seems to be eentered in the 
company of the person to whom he has attached him~ 
self, 

All animals seem to ave an instinctive knowledge’ 
of the best manner of employing the powers that na~ 
ture has bestowed upon them for self-defence. The 
calf, before its horns have begun to bud, opposes its: 
head to any annoying object, as if conscious of the 
arms that nature had intended for it; but never does 
the foal think of making a similar defence ; his little 
hoof makes unavailing strokes, a sure presage of 
the force his heel will acquire at a future period. 

In a wild state animals discover their natural in« 
stincts much more perfectly than when they are ta- 
med, so that such animals as we have domesticated 
lose, in a great measure, all their natural faculties. 
Being accustomed to be fed by man, they lose the 
faculty of discriminating food, and of searching for 
it themselves which they strongly pofsefs iu their na~ 
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tural state. They become a pampered dependant, 
which must immediately perifh, if the fostering care 
of man be withdrawn for ever so fhort a time, though 
in a situation where they could have naturally sub 
sisted with ease. Being also accustomed to be chasten- 
ed by him, they gradually lose a sense of their own 
powers, and yield, without a contest, to many objects 
which they were naturally capable of overcoming. 
The mighty elephant submits to’ be chastised by his 
driver. A child makes the sturdy ox obey his voice. 
The barking of a trifling dog will make a whole 
flock of cattle or fheep run with terror. In their 
natural state this harmlefs animal is endowed with a 
steadinefs and firmnefs, and instinctive sense of con- 
gregated strength, that serves as a sure defence a- 
gainst even powerful afsailants. When threatened 
with danger, the whole flock run instinctively to- 
gether ; but no sooner is a moment given for pau- 
sing, than they marfhal themselves in good order, and 
without being overpowered with silly fear, present a 
bold front to the enemy. In this situation, the hun- 
gry fox himself dares not attack them. They wait 
upon the defensive, the strong rams in front, their 
heads joined close to one another, firm as the Mace- 
donian phalanx. Should the fox venture near, while 
they are thus prepared, he would be sure to be 
knocked down, before he could seize on any one ; and 
those around, by repeated strokes, would never al- 
low him to rise. He knows his danger and avoids 
it. Never does he attack a flock of mountain fheep, 
in this situation. He steals away, lurks in some 
concealed corner, till the flock disperses itself w 


‘ 
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feed, and then seizes upon some defencelefs indi-« 
vidual, before it be aware, and carries it off in safety. 
The gregarious instinct operates so strongly on alt 
animals of this clafs, as to induce any creature of 
that kind easily to 2fsociate with others of a different 
elafs, if it be accustomed to do it from its youth. As 
the most ferocious animals, in being tamed, lose a 
sense of their own natural powers, and become gen- 
tle and timid, so the most timid animals, when 
tamed, lose all sense of fear, and often become pert 
and mischievous. A hare can be made thus to afsoci- 
with a dog, a mouse with a cat, or any other animals 
of the same kind, without fhewing the least sense of 
danger. And if it be naturally endowed with any 
“offensive powers, it exercises those indifferently on 
its native enemies as on others. No animal is more 
afraid of another thdna fheep is of a dog, yet the 
following case, whichI am afsured from good aus 
thority happened actually not long ago in this neigh- 
bourhood, serves to fhow that the case may be 
easily reversed. , 
A nobleman in Scofland who kept a fiack of hounds, 
happened to have about the house a tame ram lamb. 
When young, it was so pleasing and mnocent, that it 
was a favourite of every person. It used to range 
at large, to go into the stables, and among the 
hounds, all of which were taught to respect it. 
They thus became familiar with each other ; Willie, 
so the pet fheep was called, grew at length strong, 
and somewhat unmanageable ; it, therefore, became 
necefsary to put him up into some place of confine+ 
ment, when the servants were not at hand to protect 
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strangers ; and the dog kennel was the readiest place 
they could find. There, of course, he used to be fhut 
up at night. In this situation he was quite at his 
ease; and when ever any of the dogs offended him, 
he naturally made a run at them, and gave them 
such a blow as to hurt them very much. Feeling 
thus his own power, Mr Willie afsumed authority ; 
and as he liked not to be disturbed, when the dogs 
became a-snatling at each other, and making a noise, 
he used to rise up, and jmake a race at them, stri- 
king the first that came in his way with great force. 
This kind of discipline soon produced its natural ef- 
fects. The] offending dogs became afraid as soon as 
this champion prepared himself for battle, so that, in 
a fhort time, he no sooner rose’ up, than quiet was 
restored to the kennel ; every dog fhrinking peace- 
ably into his own place, without waiting for the 
blow. 

Animals that have no natural weapons for self-de- 
fence, are generally endowed with other faculties 
that they exert for that purpose. The cuttle-fith, as 
has been often remarked, when hard pursued, emits 
an inky juice from itself, that renders the water so 
muddy as to enable it often thus to escape. The 
/eunk, an animal of the weasel clafs, in America, emits 
a substance of such intolerable fetor, as to overpower >— 
almost every animal that comes near it. The tor- 
toise retires within its fhell ; and the hedge-hog rolls 
itself up into a prickly ball, which the dog in vain 
attempts to tear in pieces. 

' Some animals also are endowed with a natural in- 
stinct for preserving their young, that has so much 
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the appearance of redsoning, that it is no wonder if 
we fhould sometimes confound the one with the o- 
ther. Not to mention the various and beautiful con- 
trivances for securing nests from the attacks of ene« 
mies, which are better exemplified in warmer cli- 
mates than here, it is well known that when @ 
pointer steals upon a covey of young partridges, the 
mother rises a little, and tumbles as if wounded, so 
as scarcely to get out of the way of the dog, in ors _ 
der to induce him to pursue, in hopes of catching 
the mother, who continues thus fluttering and 
tumbling, gradually alluring him to pursue her, till 
he has lost sight of the young. No sort of reaso- 
ning could produce a conduct better calculated to 
answer the end in view. It is, indeed, too well 
calculated for that purpose for me to rank it under 
the chapter of reason; instinct, in general, being 
much more certain of effecting the ends for which 
nature intended it than reason. 

On this principle, I fhould be inclined to range 
this act under the head of instinct ; and I once had 
an opportunity of being convinced, that I here reason 
justly from the following fact. I was travelling on 
a road, bounded by a ditch and a hedge on each side, 
which ran in a straight direction fora great way; 
it was pretty early in the morning, and a wild duck * 
had led her young into one of the ditches where 
there was alittle water. When I approached, the 
mother flew off slowly, hardly rising from the 
ground and letting her feet hang down as if 
wounded ; frequertly alighting and tumbling, as if 
unable to proceed. I rode on, following her, and 
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marking her procedure. She kept a little before me 
in the same manner, and practising the same tricks 
fer at least a mile. It was remarkable, likewise, 
that before fhe had proceeded a couple of hundred 
yards, some people coming in the opposite direction, 
forced her to leave the road, and fly over one of the 
hedges till they were past ; so that, if reason had had 
any fhare in this manceuvre, fhe must have seen that 
her young would be in much greater danger from those 
who were going towards them, than from me who 
had already pafsed them, and fhe ought to have turn- 
ed back, under the covert of the hedge, and drawn the 
young off the road before these frefh enemies came 
up. Instead of that, however, fhe pursued her in- 
stinctive course blindly, returning to the road as soon 
as they were past and, following the same plan as be- 
fore, proceeded for near a mile before me, fluttering 
and dragging her legs as at first. This conduct, there- 
fore, though at first it appeared the most wise that 
could have been contrived, appeared at length to be 
the most /ooli/fb that could have been conceived. 
Hence I attribute the one, as well as the other, not 
‘to reason, but to blind instinct alone. 

Docility is a principle that seems to be much more 
‘nearly connected with reason than with instinct. We 
‘must, however, here distinguish between doczlity and 
tractablene/s ; an animal may be so tamed as to be 
perfectly gentle and inoffensive; yet it may be stu- 
pid, and incapable of being taught any thing farther 
than to submit ‘to its master’s power, or to be allu- 
red by his bounty. The chicken soon knows to obey 
ithe call for food ; but scarcely ca it be made to di- 

VOL. viii. ¢ 
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stinguifh any other language. The cat is, in many 
cases, as tame as the dog ; but it never can be taught 
to understand the language of its master’s eye, 
like this engaging domestic. ‘* The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the afs his master’s crib ;” they can 
be rendered tame and gentle ; but how few are the 
lefsons they can be taught when compared with the 
elephant ? The tractability of animals is not indeed 
at all connected with their docility. The monkey, 
even in its wild state, mimics every thing it sees done 
by man ; but many animals are more tractable than 
it is. 

Quadrupeds, in general, pofsefs this talent of doci- 
dity in a much higher degree than any other animals ; 
and though many of the feathered tribe can be easily 
tamed, and rendered very gentle and familiar with 
man, yet, unlefs it be in respect to singing alone, 
which they acquire merely by a long continued re- 
petition of the same sounds, they are not in general 
susceptible of any culture. Even the carrying 
pigeon, which has been employed for conveying let- 
ters from a distance, does it merely by an instinctive 
propensity to return to its former place of abode. 
The following instance, however, as it is a singular 
exception to a general rule, deserves to be very gene- 
rally known. I met with it in a book that is in the 
hands of few persons, Aszatic researches, vol. ii. 

Account of the Baya, or East Indian GRosS BEAK. 

** The little bird called daya, in Hindi,” writes 
Atuvus Aur Kuan, of Debi, who communicates thig 
article, ‘* may be taught with ease to fetch a piece of 
p2per, or any small thing that his master points out 
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to him. It is an attested fact, that if a ring be drop- 
ped into a deep well, and a signal given to him, he 
will fly down with amazing celerity, catch the ring 
before it touches the water, and bring it up to his 
master with apparent exultation ; and it is confident~ 
ly afserted, that if a house, or any other place, he 
fhown to him once or twice, he will carry a note 
thither immediately on a proper signal being made. 
One instance of his docility I can myself mention 
with confidence, having often been an eye witnefs of 
it. The young Hindoo women at Benares, and in o- 
ther places, wear very thin plates of gold, called 
tica’s, slightly fixed, by way of ornament, between 
their eye-brows, and when they pafs through the 
streets, it is not uncommon for the youthful liber- 


tines, who amuse themselves with training bayas, 
to give them a signal which they understand, and 
send them to pluck the pieces of gold from the fore- 
heads of their mistrefses, which they bring in triumph 
to the lovers. This is a truly singular instance of 
docility in a bird, the like of which has never before 
fallen under the notice of =A YOUNG OBSERVER*, 


* Thinking the reader may be curious to know more of this singular 
bird, I supply the rest of thé description omitted by this correspondent, 

“ This bird, which is called derdera in Sanscrit, 4ébdi in the dialect 
of Bengal, cibz in Persian, and tenawwit in Arabic, from his remarkable 
pendant nest, is rather larger than a sparrow, with yellow brown plumage, 
a yellowith head and feet, a light coloured breast, and a.conic beak, very 
thick in proportion to his body, is exceedingly common in Hindostan. 
He is astonifhingly sensible, faithful, and docile, never voluntarily desert- 
ing the place where his young were hatched; but not averse, like most 
other birds, to"the society of mankind ; and eas'ly taught to perch on the 
hand of his master. In a state of nature he genera!ly builds his nest on 
the highest tree he ean find, especially om the palmyra, or on the Indiam 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DIFFERENT KINDS OF SHEEP. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Or all domestic animals, the theep is surely the most 
worthy of our notice, in that it supplies us with both 
food and raiment. That there is more of both produ-~ 
ced by some kinds of them, with the same keeping, 
tian others, and that too of a superior quality, few 
people at this day will dispute ; by consequence, it is 
the businefs of every breeder of fheep to inquire 
where that kind is to be found i in the greatest perfec-- 
tion. 

Mr Bakewell’s breed has for many years been 
thought to stand foremost of the long-woolled kind ; 


fig tree,-and he préfers that which happens to-overhang a well orrivulet. 
He makes it of grafs, which he weaveslike cloth, and thapes like a bottle, 
suspending it firmly to the branches, but so as.to rock with the wind; 
and placing it with its entrance downwards, to secure it from birds. of prey. 
His nest usually consists of two or three chambers; and it is the popular 
belief, that he lights them with fire-flies, which he catches alive at night, 
and confines with moist clay, or with cow dung.. That such flies are 
often found in his nest, where pieces of cow dung are also stuck, is un- 
dubitable; but as their light could be of little use to him, it seems pro~ 
bable that he only feeds on them. 

** The baya feeds naturally on grafshoppers and other insects, but will 
subsist, when tame, on pulse macerated with water: His fleth is warm: 
and drying, of easy digestion, and recommended in medical books as asol-- 
wetit of the stone im the bladder or kidneys; butof that virtue there isno 
sufficient proof. The female lays-many beautiful eggs resembling large 
pearls; the white of them, when they are boiled, istransparent, and the fla~ 
vour of them is exquisitely delicate. When many éayas are afsembled on 
a high tree, they make alively din, but it is rather chirping than singing :: 
‘Their want of musical ta'ents is, however, amply supplied by their won- 
derful sagacity, in which they are not excelled by any feathered inhabitant 
of the forest.” 
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and itis well known the great pains Sir John 
Sinclair has taken, (and I hope will take,) to find 
out, by proper crofsing, the best and most profitable 
kinds of fhort-woolled theep. That his endeavours 
may succeed, is the sincere wifh of every liberal 
minded man. 

I took notice, a few weeks ago, of an account in 
the Newcastle and Kelso newspapers, of a large 
fheep, two years old, being killed at Haddington in 
November last, bred and fed by Mr Sherif of Cap- 
tainhead in East Lothian, whose four quarters weigh- 
ed an hundred and ninety-three pounds, and tallow 
thirty-two pounds ten ounces ; that clipped in May 
last, had twelve pounds. of wool, which was sold at 
ene fhilling and threepence per pound, and had upon 
him, when killed, ten pounds, being only five months 
growth, which was likewise valued at one fhilling 
and threepence per pound ; the account farther says, 
Mr Sherif has, for some years, been at much pains 
and expence, to improve his breed of fheep, and he is 
now supposed, by several judges, to have, for both 
wool and carcase, the completest breed of fheep in the 
south of Scotland. 

As to wool, I believe few people will doubt of his 
having, not only the completest breed in the south of 
Scotland, but in the island of Great Britain in point of 
value per fleece: As to carcase, I fhall reserve giving 
my opinion till I have an answer to the following 
questions from Mr Sherif, or whoever publithed the 
above account. 

1. What was the fheep fed with fromthe time of his 
being weaned from the ewe, but more’ particularly 
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for the Iast twelve months? 2. Was his wool of the 
combing or carding sort, and where did Mr Sherif 
find a market for it at one fhilling and threepence 
per pound? 3. How does Mr Sherif, or any person 
else, account for his having ten pounds of wool, the 
growth of five months, and only twelve pounds the 
growth of twelve months ? 

I hope these questions will not be thought impro~ 
per to elucidate the matter, and fhall now give my 
reasons for proposing them. 

To prove the goodnefs of the breed of fheep, with 
regard to carcase, I think they ought to be produced 
without any other feeding than roots, green herbage, 
and hay; their being indulged with more expensive 
food, can only be with an intent to deceive, or other- 
wise they must tacitly acknowledge them to be of so 
bad a kind as not to be capable of being made fat 
without such indulgence ; therefore, when a fheep is 
killed to prove the goodnefs of the kind, his food for 
the last twelve months ought to be particularly noticed ; 
or when a person goes to buy or take a tup, the first, 
question he ought to afk is, what has he been fed 
with for these twelve months past? And fhould the 
tup seller or letter, be found out afttrwards to have 
given him a false account, he is certainly not only 
liable to lose his tup’s price, orhire, but is,also liable 
to a prosecution for deceiving the buyer or taker. 

My intent by the second question, is to have the su-- 
perior quality of the wool better explained. The 
highest price for wool, last season, in Northumber~ 
land, being only eightpence halfpenny per pound, for 
combing, and tenpence for clothing wool. As to the 
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Jast question, it is merely to have the utility of 
clipping twice a-year more fully explained. 

Indeed I make no doubt but it will be greatly to 
Mr Sherif’s advantage to have the whole of this mat- 
ter more fully explained. For my part, I fhall candid- 
ly confefs, that although I have been at a very consi- 
derable expence in hiring tups, both from Leicester- 
{hire and other counties, I suppose myself far fhort of 
Mr Sherif’s perfection, particularly in wool, and fhall 
this year, instead of going to Leicesterfhire as I inten- 
ded, do myself the pleasure of paying Mr Sherif a 
visit at Captainhead, fhould his answers to the above 


prove satisfactory, as I make no doubt they will. 


Ancroft, near Berwick upon Tweed 


Feb. 1792. * Yours, Joun Nisser. 


REFLECTIONS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Continued from p. 328, vol. ii. 


* You will laugh at the trouble I have taken te 
infuse into a people, whose knowledge hitherto has 
chiefly consisted in eating, drinking, making love, and 
fighting, ideas of good taste and Attic salt. Still I 
have a wish to be useful ; and a grain thrown into 
fertile land often sprouts, and becomes unexpectedly 
fruitful.” Letter ccl. 

‘“* | was as much afflicted as I was enraged, at the 
incredible phrenzy and folly of Monsieur de Mari- 
vaux, the author of the Systeme de la Nature ; who, 
far from depicting priests, as they really are, the sole, 
er at least the most formidable enemies of princes, 
has represented them on the contrary as the support 
and allies of royalty.” 

From @ Alembert to the king, Letter CCKXXIV, 
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«* A state fhould never use a buttrefs, which good 
ssense may think proper one day to pull down. See 
Hoadly, whose little finger, in argument, is heavier 
than the loins of the bifhop of Gloucester. 

“JT have an affection for the age in which I was 
born, and I abhor whatever threatens once more to 
hurry its succefsors into barbarism. 

* «* When ambitious priests persecute philosophers, 
and decry truths that have been demonstrated by the . 
apostles of reason, they do not meet my approbation. 
Yet I perceive they act according to the principles 
of interest, by which they are incited to lord it over 
mankind. But when pretended philosophers, them- 
selves, attempt to sap the foundation of acknewledged 
truths, when they degrade philosophy as much as 
they are able, it is impofsible to exprefs my indigna- 
tion.” Letter CXXIII. 

“* What will become .of philosophy if we leave the 
sage path which has been traced out for her in the 
highway of experiment? She would fall, as the did 
once in Greece, into the hands of sophists, and to the 
most evident truths, an obscure jargon would be sub- 
stituted.” 

Frederick's sentiments on the commerce of flattery. 

‘* Not being formed to rank with demi-gods, £ 
amagine, when I hear a panegyric, that one insect is 
pronouncing an encomitm into the ear of another in- * 
sect. It is our duty to be just and beneficent, that 
we may deserve approbation ; but to praise in hy- 
perbole wretched earth-worms, that exist but for’s 
smoment, is the extremity of folly.” , 

Letter XXVIo 





POETRY. 


For the Bee. 
THE LOVE-SICK MAID, BY THE REVD. I. T. 


Air Gramachree. 
I. 


Tur place me in‘the coolest bow’r, 
Low in the winding vale, 

And there I'll spend my ev’ning hour, 
And pensive tell my tale ; 

The sober time and sadd’ning *plaint, 
With my: heart well agree ; 

For I love grief without restraint; 
How sweet is ‘grief to me! ‘ 


II. 
For Strephon, Ah! the artlefs youth, 
In simplest mode array’d, 
A stranger more to love than truth, 
As honest mirth betray’d, 
Told me such tales of innocence, 
Which oft-times I'd approve, 
And every time he’d re-commence, 
I with'd he’d talk of love! 
Il. 
I sought the image in his eye, 
Of Strephon’s heart the care, 
And as he smil’d, then I wow’d sigh, 
"Cause nought of love was there; 
Then, of his pow’r unconscious, he 
Wou'd bluth,—and if he sigh’d, 
*T was but a thoughtlefs sympathy, 
When I a smile deny’d. 


Iv. 

Ah! haplefs maid,—O happy youth, 

Who my first love hast won, 
‘Which ever sacred is to truth, 

By which my heart’s undone ; 
Propitiovus FATE !—true virtue’s friend, 

To truth O ever near, 
‘Regard me, haplefs maid! and tend 

To my distrefs an ear. 


¥. 
‘Cbill blast go blow in yonder valeg 
The lily drooping dies, 
And furnifhes a piteous tale, 
When Strepbon homeward hies ; 
The balmy breeze breathe round our cotes, 
And gwick’ning influence bring, 
And thus my swain may learn the lots, 
From diff *rent fates which spring, 
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vI. 
The lily fair he'll straight lament, 
And sigh to see its doom, 
And in the moral he’ll comment 
On Ella’s once fair bloom : 
But when contrasted with the rose, 
That’s fhelter’d by the wall, 
Reflection soon will discompose, 
The pearly tear will fall. , 
vil. 
This*does the lamb with anxious eye, 
That strays with quer’lous bleat, 
The wounded deer with lengthen’d sigh, 
That seeks the lone retreat ; 
In hearts a tend’rer pafsion move, , 
For poor misfortune’s csuse, 
Here only ‘ pity melts the love,’ 
Which love but pity knows ! 
Thornbill, 


Fan. 5.1792 


TO THE CROCUS. - 


Uraicut as are the thoughts of her I prize, 

Second of flowers ! tho” little canst thou boast 

May charm the sight or gratify the smell, 

I love thee! for of al] this goodly scene 

Which we behold, nought earlier than thyself 

My soul remembers: In my boyith years 

I've mark’d thy coming with incefsant watch ; 

Oft have I visited-each morn the spot 

Wherein thou ly’st intomb’d; oft joy’d to see 

‘Thy pointed tops just peering o’er the ground s 

And ah! fond fool! how often hast thou bar’d 

Their tender sides, till thy too greedy love, 

Has kill’d the flow’rs its strange impatience 

Meant to hasteninto bloom. So do not ye 

Whom heaven hath blefs’d with children, 

Lest ye expose your darling hopes too soon 

To the world’s fancy, there to face those winds, 

Whose bitter biting chills the weakly plaht; 

But fhieid them with your kind and fost’ring aid, 

Till they have gather’d strength t’ abide those frosts 

That nip life’s opening bud; else ye, perhaps, 

May {int your hopes all blasted ev’n as mine. 
Ye much Jov'd crocufses! while mem’ry lasts, 

T'll hold you dear, for still fhail you recall 

My infant days; and, oh, how great’s the blifs 

Te think on those !—Ost does my soul inhale 
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The sweet rememb’rance, till the strong perfume 
Tortures the sense: For say whate’er you will, 
And call to memory departed joys, 
*Tis but a painful pleasure! In themselves 
Our purest joys are intermix’d with cares 5 
But in the recollection of those joys, 
The sordid dregs of intermingling care, 
Sink to the ground, while all the blifs sublim’d, 
Is efsence pure, too pungent to be born 


SONGS IN THE MAGICIAN NO CONJUROR. 
AIR.—THERESA, BY MRS BILLINGTON, 


W uy dares the eagle tend his flight, 
To meet the sun’s meridian light, 
With.such exulting glee? 
*Tis not, as poets have averr’d, 
Because he is the regal bird; 
It is because he’s free. 


The roving zephyr, as it goes, 

Drinks the rich fragrance of the rose, 
Or wantons o’er the stream ; 

And from the calm, sequester’d spray, 

The linnet breathes her am’rous lay, 
To eve’s departing beam, 


But I, alas! am doom’d to bear 
The fetters of relentlefs care, 
From ev'ry joy confin'd ; 
Oh! no, to soothe my cruel painsy _ 
One cordial solace yet remain-, 
The freedom of the mind! o 


AIR.—THERESA, BY MRS BILLINGTON. 


M; EK, mournful nightingale! whose ev’ning strain 
Is heard with many an undulating swell, 
Why dost thou love so sad a tale to tell, 

And soothe with such seducing woe the plain? 

For thou censt pruce thy wing at break of day, 

And fly to summer groves, and flow’ry meads away. 


AIR.—SOMERVILLE, BY MR INCLEDON 
W ue tue affection fills the heart, 


The lover acts the hero’s part, 
Nor yields himself to sighs ! 
Determin’d, still pursues the fair, 
In spire of danger and despair, 

de grins her—or he dies! 
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ZIMEO, A TALE. 


Some yearsago, Paul Wilmot, a quaker, and a native of Phi- 
ladelphia, having settled in Jamaica, retired to a plantation, 
beautifully situated on the declivity of 2 mountain, near the 
centre of the island. His family consisted of a wife and 
three fyoung children. He pofsefsed a number of slaves, 
whose looks and whole appearence betokened that their 
servitude was not grievous. Indeed Wilmot was one of 
those benevolent characters that consider the wide world 
as their country, and the whole human race asytheir bre- 
thren. His negroes were distributed into littlepfamilies. 
Among them were no difsentions, no jealousies, no thefts, 
no suicides, no conspiracies: The labours of the day gave’ 
place in the evening to the song and the dance ; and they 
retired to rest, with hearts full of gratitude, satisfaction,. 
and content. ‘ 

About this time, a negro of Benin, known by the name 
of John, had instigated the slaves of two rich plantations- 
to revolt, to mafsacre their masters, and to fly to the moun- 
tain. This mountain is in the middle of the island ;, it is: 
almost inaccefsible, and is surrounded with fruitful vallies, 
which are inhabited by negroes, called the wild negroes: 
These, havitig formerly deserted their services, settled in 
those vallies, fram whence they often made cruel sallies 
upon their former masters; but now they seldom rise, ex- 
cept to revenge their brethren, who fly to them for refuge 
from insupportable persecution. John had been chosen. 
chief of those nefroes, and had ifsued from the vallies with 
a considerable body of followers.. Thé alarm was soon. 
spread in the colony ; troops were marched to the moun- 
tain, and scldiers distributed in those plantations that 
were defensible. ; 
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Wilmot afsembled his slaves. _“ My friends,” said he, 
“there are arms; if I have been a hard master to you, use 
them against me ; but if I have behaved to you as an affec- 
tionate father, take them and afsist me in defending my 
wife and my children.” The negroes seized upon the arms,. 
and swore they would die in his defence, and in the de~ 
fence of those that were dear to him. 

Amongst his slaves there was one named Francisco, 
whom a friend of Wilmot’s called Filmer, had found 
abandoned on the thore of a Spanifh colony ; he had been 
barbarously maimed, and one of his legs was newly cut 
off ; a young negro woman was employed in stopping the 
blood; arid in weeping the inefficacy of her cares. She 
had beside her a child but a fewdaysold. They belonged 
to a Spaniard, who had taken this revenge on the negro, 
for abetting Marianne, the woman, in her rejection of some 
dishonourable proposals which her master had made to her, 
Filmer purchased them of the Spaniard, who pretended that 
he-had thus treated the negro, because he had surprised 
him performing the abominable ceremonies of the religion 
of Benin: Wilmot received them of his friend, who now 
also lived in his family, Marianne became the favourite 
of his wife; and Francisco, by his good sense and his 
knowledge of agriculture, acquired the confidence of Wil- 
mot, and the esteem of every one. 

This man came to his master at the beginning of the night, 
*“ The chief of the blacks,” says he, “is a native of Benin; 
he adores the great Orifsa, the Lord of life, andthe Father 
of mankind ; he must, therefore, be guided by justice and 
benevolence : He comes to punith the enemies of the chil- 
dren,of Orifsa ; but you who have consoled them in theis 
misery, he will respect. Let him know by one of our 
brethren of Benin, how you have treated your slaves, and 
you will see those warriors fire their mufkets in the air, 
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and throw their spears at your feet.” His advice was fol- 
lowed, and a mefsenger dispatched to John. 

When day appeared, it discovered a scene of desolatiorf- 
Most of the houses within view were on fire, and the plan- 
tations laid waste. In a few places the cattle were seen 
feeding in security, but in most, the men and animals 
were discovered flying acrofs the country, pursued by the 
exasperated negroes. John had given orders to spare 
neither man, woman, nor child, in the places where his bre- 
thren had been harfhly treated ; in the others, he content- 
ed himself with giving liberty to the slaves, but he set fire 
to every house that was deserted. In his course he pro- 
ceeded to the plantation of Wilmot, with a detachment of 
thirty men. 

John, or rather Zimeo, (for the revolted negroes quit 
the names they have received on their arrival in the colo- 
nies,) was a young man, about two and twenty years of 
age ; the statues of Apollo and Antinuous do not thow more 
regular features, or more beautiful proportions. He had 
an air of grandeur, and seemed born for command. He 
was still warm from the fight; but, in accosting Wilmot 
and Filmer, his eyes exprefsed affection and good-will ; 
the most opposite sentiments fhewed themiselves by turns 
in his countenance; he was almost, in the same moment, 
sorrowful and gay, furious and tender. “ I have avenged 
my race,” said he, “ and myself; think not hardly, ye men 
of peace, of the unfortunate Zimeo; fhrink not at thé 
blood with which he is covered ; it isthat of the inhuman; 
it is to terrify the wicked that I set no bounds to my ven- 
geance.” ‘Then turning tothe slavés, “ chuse,” says he, 
‘whether you will follow me to the mountain, or remain 
with your master.” But the negroes falling at the feet of 
Wilmot, swore, with one voice, that they would rather die 
than leave him ; that he had been a father to them, rathst 
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than a master; and that their servitude had been a blefs- 
ing, rather than a bondage. 

At this scene Zimeo was affected and agitated with va- 
rious emotions ; lifting up to heaven his eyes, that were 
ready to overflow, “ O great Orifsa!” cried he, “‘ thou who 
hast formed the heart, look down on these grateful men, 
these true men, and punith the barbarians that despise us, 
and treat us as we do not treat the beasts that thou hast 
made for our use !” 

After this exclamation, he gave the hand of friendthip 
to Wilmot and Filmer; “ thanks to Orifsa,” says he, 
‘* T have found some whites that I can love! my destiny 
is in your power, and all the riches I have made myself 
master of, fhall be yours, in return for the favour I have 
to afk of you.” 
~ Wilmot afsured him that he would, without recompence, 
do him any service that was in his power: He invited 
him to repose himself, and ordered refrefhments to be 
brought for his attendants. 

“ My friend,” said he, “the great Orifsa knows that 
Zimeo is not naturally cruel; but the whites have separa- 
ted me from all I hold dear, from the wise Matomba, who was 
the friend and the guide of my youth ; and from the young 
beauty, who was my heart’s whole treasure. Think not hard- 
ly, ye men of peace, of the unfortunate Zimeo. You can 
procure him a fhip, and you can conduct him to the place 
where those are detained, who are necefsary to his existence, 

At this moment, a young slave, a native of Benin, co- 
ming to speak with Wilmot, no sooner cast his eyes on 
Zimeo, than he gave a thriek, and retired with the great- 
est precipitation. Zimeo was silent for a moment, when, 
turning to Wilmot and his friend,“ listen, ye men of peace,” 
said he, “‘ to the story of my misfortunes; and acknow- 
ledge that I deserve your pity rather than your detestation, 

To be continued, 
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INTELLIGENCE RESPECTING ARTS IN INDIA. 


I HAVE had occasion frequently to mention, in the course 
of these volumes, Dr James Anderson, physician in Ma- 
‘dras, who has so eminently distinguithed himself for his 
‘indefatigable zeal in promoting useful arts and manufac- 
tures in India. Every dispatch brings frefh proofs of the 
ardour of his mind, and of his happy succefs in these lau- 
dable pursuits. ‘The editor has been favoured, By the 
Swallow packet, with a volume of printed letters, con- 
taining his correspondence with a great variety of persons 
‘in India, Africa and Europe, from the 22d of May 1787, 
till the 16th of September 1791, containing an immense 
variety of useful hints and discoveries in natural history, 
and views of the natural productions, the arts, manners, — 
and private situation of the people in those remote regi- 
ons, that are*no where else to be found. Some extracts 
from this volume will prove highly interesting to our rea- 
ders. 

It will be recollected, that the first object of this na- 
ture, that strongly attracted Dr Anderson’s attention, 
was an insect of the cocews tribe, which induced him 
to think that the cochineal insect might be reared there 
to great advantage ; but after some trials, it was found) 
that the coccus madraspatensis, as he named it, was not 
the true cochineal, nor could any of the opuntia mitis, or 
nopal of the Spaniard; be found iin any part of the Britith 
settlements in India. At length, howéver, one of his ac- 
quaintances, major Cochrane, now retired from India, and 
settled in East Lothian, accidentally discovered this plant 
-in China, and sent some cuttings of it to Madras. About 
the same time he received a plant of the American nopal, 
dey another correspondent, from the Isle of France, and a 
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third from the king’s gardens at Kew, by the favour of 
Sir Joseph Banks. All these arrived safe, and were 
found to be exactly the same plant. A piece of ground 
was appropriated by government for a nopalry, under the 
direction of Dr Anderson, where there are now many 
thousand plants of it, in the most thriving condition, ready 
to receive the cochineal insect as soon as it fhall arrive, 
which the India directors, under the superintendance of 
Sir Joseph Banks, have given orders to procure and for- 
ward @hither long ago. It is probable they may be al- 
ready afrived ; and after that time the culture of the co- 
chineal may be considered as permanently establithed in 


India. 
The basis on which Dr Anderson rests his hopes of 


succefs in this and other enterprizes in India, is not only. 
the favourablenefs of the climate, but also an immense 
overflowing of population in that country, in proportion 
to the demand for labour there, the astonifhing cheap- 
nefs of provisions among the poor Gentoos, who live upon 
rice, and the roots of the mymphea aquatica; which are 
reared at scarcely any expence, and the consequent cheap- 
nefs of labour over all. that district. “ I must observe,” 
says Mr Towns to Dr Anderson, in his letter from Viza- 
gapatnam, dated May 19. 1791, “ that the price of la- 
bour is very low, 0%. a man per day, five dubs, a woman, 
three dubs, stout boys and girls, two dubs, and the ex- 
change eighty-cight dubs for one rupee, (#. ¢. 2s. 3d.) 
which will purchase the labour of seventeen men, and’ one 
woman for one day, or twenty-nine one-third, of women, or 
forty-four-of boys and gitls, according to the nature of the 
work you may have in hand.” This is a degree of cheap- 
nefs_of which we in Europe. could. not, I think, have any 
‘comprehension. Allow me to afk if the labour of a s/ave 
VOL. Vili. E 
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in any part of the world can be obtained at as low a 
price ? 

In prosecuting the experiments on cochineal, and ex- 
amining the various insects of the coccus tribe that could 
be met with in India, a great variety of this clafs of in- 
sects were found that fed on a vast diversity of plants ; 
and as it is already known that many varieties of these 
insects are useful in arts, it is highly probable, that it 
will be found, at some future period, that every one of 
them may be corverted to some purpose very beneficial to 
man. Besides the sermes, cultivated to such a = ex- 
tent in Spain, under the name of grana, and the cochinea/, 
which has long formed one of the most valuable produc- 
tions of the Spanifh settlements in the new world,.Dr 
Anderson has lately discovered, that it is from an insect 
nearly allied to this tribe that the Chinese extract a valu- 
able kind of lac, which they call pe-/a, of which a ful] 


account is contained in the following letter ; 


—_—_ 
Of the pe-la, or Chinese wax. 


Extract of a letter from Sir Joseph Banks, bart. to Dr 

Anderson, Madras. 

“ I now resume my pen again to renew the correspon- 
dence, on finding, by the perusal of your letter to the go- 
vernor and council of Fort St George, dated November 
24. 1789, that you have made a discovery which carries 
with it a probability of future advantage, both to the com- 
pany and yourself. 

“ T mean, as you will readily understand, the animal 
that produces a substance similar to, or rather exactly the 
same as the pe-/a of the Chinese, to which article in your 
letter I refer, ; 
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“ T have tried the Chinese experiment upon it as you 
‘direct, with oil, and found the produce to be an excellent 
tallow ; but its Original qualities, as a kind of wax, are 
those from whence I expect the principal benefit will be 


derived. - 
“ As far as I have been able to satisfy myself from the 


small quantity I pofsefs, which was put into my hands by 
the obliging friendthip of Mr Wifset of the committee of 
warehouses, it.is a real wax, but a sort that pofsefses ma- 
ny qualities, far superior to those of the ordinary bees 
wax, even after the substance has pafsed through all the 
stages of expensive manufacture, necefsary to render it &t 
for domestic uses, and hence it will always bear a much 
higher price ; and as in China it is reserved for the use of 
the mandarines, and the emperor, it is likely, when we 
have discovered all its valuable properties, that it wilk 
sell for many times the value of that article. 

“I find, by experiment, that though boiling water will 
not render it fluid, it will make it so soft as easily to pafs 
through the texture of coarse linen ; it may, therefore, 
easily be freed fronr the hufks of tlre insects with which, 
in its crude state, it is encumbered, by the same procefs 
as is used in the preparation of fhell lac, amd afterwards it 
may be prefsed together into a solid form for the conve- 
nience of freight. Pofsibly by the additiom of heavy fluids, 
or by the use of a digester, it may be obtained, in the 
first instance, im a state of actual liquidity. 

“ The price at which it may be procured, is a subject 
of which you yourself can be the only judge; from the 
mode of propagating the insect, (which I take to be a spe- 
cies of the coccus) pointed out by the Chinese, and which 
is wonderfully similar to the miode of managing cochineal 
in America, it is fair to conjecture that it will im time be 
ebtained at a reasonable price. 
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“ If,Sir, you continue to investigate the use to which 
this new substance may be applied, I fhall consider my- 
self as obliged to you if you will send me a few pounds, 
if it can be fhipped at a moderate expence ;, in which 
case I will endeavour to call the attention of the Court of 
Directors towards it, by imparting to them the succefs of 
all such experiments, as I may be fortunate enough to de- 
‘vise, tending to prove its utility and consequent value. 

I am,” &c. 
Scho Square, Fan. 31. 17g1- 


Letter from Dr Yames Anderson to Sir Joseph Banks, bart. 
giving a more particular account of the white lac, and 
mode of rearing tt ;—of some ether Chinese productions ; 


—and of an awconomeal mode of obtaining the red lac. 


- Dear Sir, 

* IT am favoured with your letter of January 31. and ob- 
serve the just idea you entertain of the advantage that 
may result from an attention to the white lac mentioned 
in my letters to this government, of November 24. and 
December 11. 1789. 

“ I have now brought the white lac insects from the 
staphylea vepreium of the forest, to feed on the wodier 
trees in my garden, where they thrive exceedingly. As 
the wodier isso succulent, that cut down, and exposed to 
the open air, for a month of hot season, it may be again 
planted with a certainty of growing, and taking roet in 
any soil, it can be propagated with great facility. 

“ To this facility of its growth we are indebted for the 
road leading from Fort St George to St Thomas-mount, [a- 
bout nine miles,] being formed into an avenue of wodier 
trees, on which it might be easy to rear several tons of white 
lac in a season; for, as you justly observe, it is only ne- 


} 
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cefsary to place the insects on the trees, in the same 
manner as the cochineal insects, at the time the young 
are ifsuing from the hufk or fkin of the mother. Branch- 
ed hairs on the head, remarkably converging hairs from 
the rump, and the make of the body, (which I have ob- 
served in the microscope, and found different from any 
thing of the coccus kind, but agreeing in all these re- 
spects with the insect described by Mr Keir of Patna, and 
publithed in the philosophic transactions for the year 1791,) 
leave no room to doubt that it is an insect of the same 


genus. 
“ It is difficujt to get a quantity of the white lac, as the 


children in the adjacent villages, and even people employ- 
ed to gather it, in spight of any reward, eat up the great- 
er part ; this lac, when newly removed from the trees, be- 
ing replete with a watery juice of a delicious taste, and I 
believe it is pofsefsed of medicinal qualities very condu- 


cive to health. I neverthelefs send half a dozen of pounds 
weight, in its natural state, from the woods, and four pounds 
weight melted and strained through coarse muslin, in the 
manner you advert to, for any experiments you may think 
proper to make, together with a branch of the wodier 
tree from my plantation, covered with insects, that you 
may see the state of cultivation to which I have brought 
them, which will be delivered to you (in a small box in 
which they are packed) by captain Cunningham of the 
navy, who goes pafsenger to Europe in the Leopard 
man of war, and has been obliging enough to take charge 
of it. 

“ At the time I wrote government, I had plants of the 
staphylea brought into my grounds; but finding it was.a 
small fhrub of slow growth, I soon gave the preference ta 
the wodier tree, for the cultivation- of this insect ; and 
since the receipt of your letter by the earl Cornwallis, 
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have ordered ten acres to be laid out in a plantation of 
them. 

“ Thave the afsurances of tlte gentlemen supercargoes at 
Canton, as well as of the honourable Court of Directors, 
for a supply of the plants of the werni/b and ta/low trees, 
from the western provinces of China; and having printed 
all these communications fer the public information, there 
cannoteexist a doubt that the gentlemen will likewise pay 
attention to the ¢an-/a-chu and choui-/a-chu, and many 
other valuable productions. of that country, so that we 
fhall soon be enabled to determine whether white lac is 
the pe-/a of the Chinese or not. 

“ When freth gathered it smells of bees wax, and melted 
with lintseed oil, becomes exactly of the colour of yellow 
wax, although with olive oil no change of colour is pro- 
duced ; from hence, and from the bleaching of wax, it 
would appear, that the yellow colour of this compound 
may be derived from the particular state in which the ve- 
getable mucilage is placed ; for this mucilage is what con- 
stitutes the difference between lintseed and olive oil, and 
a similar mucilage is all that we know wax can be depri- 
ved of by bleaching. 

“ I am just exposing some that are frefh gathered on a 
terrace, in the sunfhine, where the thermometer rises to 
145, to dry up the watery moisture, and have thereby 
rendered them so soft, that they lose their form on being 
handled, and adhere to each other like soft wax. 

“ You will be able to judge, frorn what I have stated re- 
garding the wodier tree, and the specimen adhering to it, 
that the expence of cultivating the insects in this way, 
will be very moderate, in comparison of any other mode 
in which they may be obtained; and I fhould imagine 
that the ground rent, and two labourers an acre, will 
prove sufficient expence to produce anhundred pounds am 
nually, 
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‘“ At Madras, where every thing is double the expence 
at which the same thing can be procured on other parts 
of the coast, the Company take a pagoda and a half for 
every acre of waste land yearly, and the labourer has a 
pagoda and a quarter a-month; which together, reckoning 
the exchange eight fhillings, amounts to twelve guineas 
for the first cost of a hundred pounds, or two hundred and 
forty guineas a ton, 

“ Regarding the freight, it is the eesti on your 
side of the water who are the arbiters. I believe that 
the Company’s fhips are taken up at twenty guineas a ton, 
so that the grofs expence of landing a ton of this lac in 
England, might be defrayed for two hundred and fifty 
guineas, as half freight is all that could reasonably be 
edmanded for the homeward pafsage. 

“ By bringing branches of the sumosa intsea, covered 
with the red lac insects, from the woods, at the time the 
young are ifsuing from the parent, and fastening them on 
hedge-rows of the mimosa madraspatensis of plukenet, and 
trees of the rhamnus jujuba, I am establithing an easier 
mode of collecting this article than has hitherto been practi- 
sed, when the labour of a whole day’s search could only 
procure a few ounces,” Gc. 

Fort St George Fune 6. 17915 

Of the other objects of Dr Anderson’s pursuit an ac- 

count will be given in a future number. 


ANECDOTE, 


Foor, on seeing a nobleman who had very thin arms 
and legs, with a pot belly, said, in his usual sarcastic spi- 
rit, that he looked like a greyhound that had got the 
@ropsy. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tie letter of Senex is thankfully received, and fhall appear as soon as 
pofsible; as also the anonymous explanation of the stone coffin, Gc, 

The communication b y a Friend to Liberty is also received. 

And Matthew Bramble. Wit and humour are delicate weapons, which 
require to be handied with great addrefs, Like a razor they derive the'r 
whole value from being extremely keen. Like a razor also their value does 
not depend on their materials only, but.on a happy castwhen they are form- 
ing. From the same materials may be formed a razor worth a guinea, 
and another not worth a groat; but if a Anifé fhould not be fit to cut 
quills, it may still be very valuable for many Other purposes. In like 


" manner, though the materials may be good, where wit and humour are 


attempted, unlefs an efsay be struck off in a happy moment, it is little 
valued 3 but if it be written in a plain, and unaffected manner, it may be 
very much esteemed. 

Thoughts on Hypocrisy, &c. are received, as the writer will see, Bee 
February 22. Correspondents will please observe, that as the Ber is now 
generally put to prefs a considerable time before publication, the receipt of 
their pieces cannot be acknowledged so spon as they might expect. 

The efgay on Fortunc-bunting is come to hand. Pity it is so long. 

Antinucus is respectfully informed, that though the Editor withes te 


oblige all, he finds himself running so fast im arrears to his correspon- 
dents, that he does not know how to overtake them, 

Anti-farmer general is thankfully received. 
- The song by A. S. and. the communications by the Pheenix-bunter, ae 
come to hand, and hall appear as soon as convenience will permit. 


Fa | 
PREMIUMS. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 


A\r the desire of the gentleman who gives the premium of two guineas, 
offered in vol. vii. p. 2-224, it is hereby restricted to-original efsays ir 
Verse only, that are not of a great length. 

A premium also of two guineas will be given by the Editor, for the 
best original efsay in Prose:- The competition pieces forthese premiums 
to be transmitted to the Editor, post paid, on or before the 1st of Novem- 
ber next, accompanied each with a sealed note, containing the name and 
addrefs of the writer, non: of which fhall be opened unle{s the succefsfal 

ieces. ' 
The Editor reserves a power to with-hold the premiums altogether, 
unlefs.the judges, to whom the pieces shall be submitted, think so.nge one 
ef them are deserving of it. 
~ Abstract and‘speculative reasoning, especially where it has a metaphy- 
sical tendency, fhould be avoided, and perspicuous brevity studied, 
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